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BY GIFFORD PINCHOT 
(Governor of Pennsylvania) 
ECAUSE of the great number of Citizens’ Conservation 
Camps scattered throughout the forest areas of our Com- 
monwealth I want to urge every gunner in the State to be 
especially careful when hunting near them. 

The killing or wounding of any of these forest workers by 
eareless hunters would result in much justified criticism against 
our hunters, and sportsmen in general. 

Before you go afield be sure to find out whether or not any 
camps are located in the sections where you plan to hunt. If 
there are, then be extremely careful. Remember these boys 
will not always be at their camp headquarters; groups of them 
will be working in the woods and on the roads. 

For your convenience in locating the different camps, I have 
asked the Game Commission to publish the names of all the 
camps, where they are situated, and the number of men at 
each, in the GAME NEws, 

Officers in charge of the various headquarters have been 
asked to place markers or warning signs around the camp area. 

But whether they do or do not, any accidents which occur 
will be blamed on YOU—the man with the gun. 











HELP PROTECT YOUR OWN PROPERTY 


F a stranger drove into your orchard and began loading up 

a truck with your fruit, you would not leave it to the sheriff 
to find out about it as best he might, and prosecute the offender, 
—you would take a hand yourself. Likewise if he went into 
the pasture and killed and carried away your cattle. Why so 
different when he illegally kills your game? 

Instead of leaving it to the Game Protector to enforce the 
law for the protection of YOUR game (and then abusing him 
for not being omniscient and omnipotent), will you not this 
year cooperate with the Game Commission to the fullest extent 
by being on the lookout for all pre-season shooting or other 
violations of the game laws and reporting them at once to 
your Game Protector, and then helping him get evidence to 
convict? It is a peculiar psychology that seals a man’s lips 
about a game thief, when he would so promptly help punish 
the thief of any other part of his property. 











IN THE NAME AND BY AUTHORITY OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
GOVERNOR’S OFFICE 


PROCLAMATION—1933 


I, Gifford Pinchot, Governor of Pennsylvania, do hereby designate 
and proclaim Friday, October 20, as Fall Arbor Day and Bird Day. 

Every tree is your friend and mine, and so is nearly every bird. 
We should return their friendship. 

Without the wood which trees supply we could build no houses, 
manufacture no goods, run no trains, and travel in no automobiles. 
Our daily life depends on wood. That is why every boy and girl, and 
every man and woman, should be a friend of the forests and help 
to protect them, and always think of trees as the servants and 
helpers of men. 

Nearly every bird is your friend and mine. Without birds we 
could harvest no crops, for the insects would destroy them. Our 
food depends upon them. Therefore every bov and girl, every man 
and woman, should value and protect the birds. We could not live 
without them. 

Therefore, I call upon all Pennsylvanians of older growth to join 
with the schools and the school children of the State in ascribing 
their true value and giving their due consideration to trees, birds, 
and all other living things; and in particular I advise and urge 
the planting of trees and shrubs, the protection of wild birds and 
flowers, and the full appreciation of nature, which is one of the best 
and easiest of all the roads to happiness. To these things I dedicate 
this Fall Arbor and Bird Day. 

GIVEN under my hand and the 
great seal of the Commonwealth, 
at the City of Harrisburg, this 
twenty-seventh day of September, 
in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and thir- 
ty-three, and of the Common- 
wealth the one hundred and fifty- 
eighth. 


By the Governor 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 


SEASON EXTENDED ON RABBITS AND SQUIRRELS 

It has been definitely determined that the Game Com- 
mission can procure its usual order of wild cottontail 
rabbits from the rabbit-exporting states for restocking, 
and an exhaustive research of field conditions indicating 
a favorable supply of native rabbits in the covers and an 
average number of squirrels in the forest, the Game 
Commission at its meeting on October 5 extended the 
season to permit the hunting of rabbits and squirrels dur- 
ing the entire month of November, Sundays excepted. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 
OF GAME, FISH AND CONSER- 
VATION COMMISSIONERS 


Executive Secretary Ernest E. Harwood 
represented the Game Commission at the 
Twenty-Seventh Annual Convention of the 
International Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners, held at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, September 21st to 22nd. 

Mr. Harwood read a paper on “The Band- 
ing of Upland Game Birds,” in the absence 
of President Muller of the Pennsylvania 
Board of Game Commissioners; also read a 
paper on “Effective Predator Control, a 
State or Federal Function.” 

Representatives were present from most 
of the game and conservation commissions of 
the United States and Canada. 

The convention proved to be unusually in- 
teresting, and the discussions, as well as 
the principal addresses and papers, were 
stimulating and highly instructive. One of 
the highlights of the meeting was a stirring 
and informative address on “The Conserva- 
tion Crisis and The Remedy,” by Senator 
Harry B. Hawes. 

One of the most unanimous and emphatic 
recommendations of the convention was that 
all game and conservation authorities should 
seriously consider the necessity of having 
those responsible for vermin and predatory 
animal control concentrate their efforts on 
the curbing of the crow menace. Recent ex- 
tensive research by the Biological Survey 
and the Game Commissions of the United 
States, also Canadian authorities, has 
thoroughly established the fact that the 
crow is the dominating factor in the de- 
struction of the eggs and young of migratory 
wild waterfowl, and that at present the 
menace is increasing rapidly. 

An interesting feature of the trip was a 
visit to the Ohio State Pheasant Farm, the 
Ohio State Raccoon Ranch and their Cotton- 
tail Rabbit Farm, arranged for and con- 
ducted by the Ohio conservation officials. 

The by-laws of the Association provide that 
every third annual meeting shall be held in 
Canada, and the next meeting will, accord- 
ingly, be held in the Dominion, at such time 
and place as may be found best by the Can- 
adian conservation authorities. 

Guy Amsler, Secretary of the Arkansas 
Game and Fish Commission, was elected 
President for the next year. 





DEPUTY GAME~ PROTECTOR 
SUFFERS BROKEN LEG 


Deputy Game Protector David Kregar, of 
Fulton County, is a patient in the Everett 
Hospital suffering with a fracture of the left 
leg. Kregar sustained his injury while pur- 
suing a game violator on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 16th. 

Kregar and Orie Smith, Game Refuge 
Keeper of Fulton County, were pursuing a 
man who they thought was shooting squir- 
rels. Kregar was following the man around 
a knoll when his head struck a low-hanging 
branch and he lost his balance. In falling 
he broke his leg between the hip and the 
knee, and rolled down over an embankment 
to the roadway. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


WHAT ABOUT THE STARLING? 


The newspapers from various sections of 
the Commonwealth are again carrying the 
complaints usual at this time of the year 
about “the sterling nuisance.” And there 
can be no debate that as soon as fall comes 
and the starlings begin to flock into the 
towns and cities in vast numbers to roost 
they are a serious nuisance. 


It is the old story of all created things: 
very few creatures are wholly bad, and per- 
haps none beneficial without exception, and 
before we can pass an intelligent judgment 
on any of them we must strike a balance, 
and so determine whether we are better off 
with or without them. 


The records of hundreds, even thousands, 
of stomach examinations of different species 
of birds made by the Game Commission are 
more than ample evidence to any unbiased 
man that of all the insectivorous birds the 
starling—because of their vast numbers— 
is the Pennsylvania farmer’s best friend,— 
with the English sparrow a close second. 
Almost all birds are wholly insectivorous 
during the season when insects can be had. 
(The robin is the one striking exception, 
and even he feeds his young on insects.) 
And the Game Commission’s stomach ex- 
aminations have not yet shown a single 
starling in the insect season feeding on any- 
thing but insects. Japanese beetles, striped 
cucumber beetles, Mexican bean beetles, 
Asiatie beetles, imported willow leaf beetles, 
alfalfa weevils, and a score of other insect 
pests—they are all grist to the starling’s 
mill. Only some two weeks ago, after the 
Japanese beetles had disappeared for the 
year, a batch of starlings were sent in for 
examination, and their stomachs were found 
by the Bureau of Entomology to be stuffed 
with the injurious clover weevil. 

Nor is the driving away of other (and less 
helpful) birds by the starlings half as seri- 
ous as usually claimed. A representative of 
the Game Commission this summer watched 
through the whole season starlings, robins, 
grackles, and doves nesting within a few 
feet of each other in perfect peace and 
amity ;—the only bird none of them would 
allow near them was the brown thrasher. 
It is only the hole-nesting species—including 
the screech owl—that are displaced by the 
starling. 

But when fall and winter come and they 
gather into the towns by the thousands to 
roost, the starlings are an unspeakable 
nuisance, as all too many towns can testify. 
But it has been found at the State Capitol 
that a few shots from a shotgun once or 
twice a week are thoroughly effective in 
keeping them away. For some years they 
roosted about the main capitol building by 
the thousands, and none of the various ef- 
forts to scatter them seemed to have the 
slightest effect, till the capitol police took 
to shooting among them a few times each 
week, This worked “like a charm,” and 
last winter starlings were conspicuous 
around the building by their exceeding 
searcity. 

But in the grape-growing country, as out 
from Erie, the starling does do enormous 
damage,—as did the migrating little white- 
throat sparrows two years ago. It will be 
very difficult to convince an informed orni- 
thologist that either starlings or white- 
throats eat grapes,—they are after the in- 





sects that at the first cool spell crawl in 
among the clusters for shelter. But, as was 
found with the little white-throats, in get- 
ting perched so as to be able to search out 
the insects the starlings must light on the 
grapes, and their claws puncture the grapes. 

But the damage is the same, even if it is 
done by their claws instead of their beaks, 
and it is a very serious and extensive dam- 
age, 

And it is for the grape grower himself to 
settle whether it is wiser to save one year’s 
crop by destroying the starlings, and possi- 
bly lose future crops by the increase of in- 
sect pests, or to take his loss from their 
claw punctures till the injurious insects are 
so reduced as to drive the starlings else- 
where for a food supply, or to try this shot- 
gun method of scaring them away and yet 
leaving them alive to keep down the insects 
as far as possible next year till the grapes 
are ripe. 

But it is striking that even in a country 
so careless of bird life as France the grape 
growers are making a united appeal to the 
whole population of France to save every 
insect-eating bird possible, for the sake of 
the grape crop. Every bird killed, they say, 
means just that many more insects to deci- 
mate the grape crop, and without birds, the 
grape growers add, there would soon be no 
more grapes and no more wine produced in 
France. 





A PERSONAL MESSAGE FROM THE 
GAME COMMISSION 


DON’T destroy fences or property of the 
FARMER and always ask for permission to 
shoot over his property. 

DON’T shoot unless you clearly see and 
are sure of what you are shooting at. IT 
may be a doe, a cow, or a MAN. 

DON’T go hunting until you are ac- 
quainted with the game laws. 

DON’T shoot harmless wild life. Practise 
on crows and that ilk. 

DON’T enter a boat or car with a loaded 
firearm. 

DON’T discharge firearms from an auto- 
mobile or other vehicle. It is dangerous and 
against the law. 

LEAVE A CLEAN CAMP and a clean rec- 
ord. You may want to come back. 

BE A SPORTSMAN—respect the rights of 
others. Report violations of the Game Law. 





GROUSE CAUGHT IN STEEL 
TRAPS 


Reports are coming in to the Game Com- 
mission of grouse caught in steel traps sup- 
posedly set for fox, weasel and other ani- 
mals. Two sportsmen on a recent hike 
through the forest found nine grouse dead 
in traps on one ridge. 

The Game Commission warns those set- 
ting traps improperly that such cases will be 
prosecuted to the limit. Neither the Com- 
mission nor local sportsmen will stand for 
carelessness in setting traps so that they 
destroy game birds, and all Game Protectors 
and Deputies will henceforth be on the look- 
out for such criminal carelessness. 





PLANT TREES 
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Camp Name 


Pine Grove Furnace 
Sideling Hill 

Hays Lot 

Cowan’s Gap 

Big Spring (Sunday Place) 


East Licking Creek 

Paradise Furnace 

Bell Furnace 

Saegar Farm (Greenwood F.) 
Whipple Place 


Diamond Valley 
Stone Creek Kettle 
Poe Valley 
Treaster Valley 
Treaster Kettle 


Loganton 
Half-Way House 
Cherry Run 
Beavertown 
South Mountain 


Beaver Meadows 
Huntley (Medix Camp) 
Laurel (Tyler Camp) 
Bucks Camp 

Hyner 


State Camp 

Greenlick 

Keating (Cooks Run) 
Panther Camp (Kato) 
Masten 


Pump Station 
Waterville 
Straight 
Dent’s Run 
Sizerville 


Sinnemahoning 

Cross Fork 

Denton Hill (Lyman Run) 
Hull 


Leetonia 


Painter Run 

Asaph 

Laurel (Snow Hill) 
Edgemere 
Forksville 


Hillsgrove 
Negro Mountain 
Blue Hole 
Summit 

Cook Forest 


Caledonia 

Big Pond 
Bear Valley 
Kansas Valley 
Sundy Place 


Detweiler (Martin Gap) 
Greens Valley 

Tea Springs 
Troxelville 

Clearfield Nursery 


Penfield 
Medix Run 
Port Matilda 
Farrandsville 
Eagleton 


Lucullus (Two Mile Run) 
Elizabethville 

Cammal 

Elimsport 

Bodine 


Pine 

Loyalsock (Mill Run) 
English Center 
Lushbaugh 

Pottersdale (Hicks Run) 


Cameron 

Tamarack (Hammersley Fork) 
Costello (Moores Run) 
Francis Road (Dyer Farm) 
Cherry Springs 


Carter Camp (Windfall) 
Blackwell (Dix Run) 
Promised Land 

Bear Lake 

Indiantown Gap 


Martin Hill 


Brockway (Croyland) 
Noxen (Kasson Brook) 
Leroy (Laquin) 
Elkgrove (Emmons) 
Port Allegheny 


Shippensville (Dean’s Dam) 


County 


Cumberland 
Fulton 
Jefferson 
Franklin 
Perry 


Mifflin 

Huntingdon 
Huntingdon 
Huntingdon 
Huntingdon 


Huntingdon 
Centre 
Centre 
Mifflin 
Centre 


Clinton 
Union 
Union 
Snyder 
Franklin 


Centre 
Elk 
Clearfield 
Clearfield 
Clinton 


Clinton 
Clinton 
Clinton 
Centre 
Lycoming 


Lycoming 
Lycoming 
Elk 


Elk 
Cameron 


Cameron 
Potter 
Potter 
Potter 
Tioga 


Tioga 
Tioga 
Monroe 
Pike 
Sullivan 


Sullivan 
Somerset 
Somerset 
Somerset 
Forest 


Franklin 
Cumberland 
Franklin 
Perry 

Perry 


Huntingdon 
(Cancelled) 
Union 
Centre 
Clearfield 


Clearfield 
Clearfield 
Centre 
Clinton 
Centre 


Clinton 
(Cancelled) 
Lycoming 
Lycoming 
Lycoming 


Clinton 
Sullivan 
Lycoming 
Cameron 
Elk 


Cameron 
Clinton 
Potter 
Potter 
Potter 


Potter 
Tioga 


Pike 
(Cancelled) 
Lebanon 


Bedford 


Elk 
Wyoming 
Bradford 
Sullivan 
(Cancelled) 


Clarion 


LIST OF CITIZENS CONSERVATION CAMPS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Post Office 


Pine Grove Furnace 
Wells Tannery 
Sigel 

Richmond Furnace 
Landisburg 


Mattawana, R. D. 
Aitch R. D. 

Mount Union, R. D. 
McAlevys Fort 
Petersburg 


Petersburg 
Milroy 
Coburn 
Milroy 
Centre Hall 


Loganton 
Mifflinburg 

Weikert 

Bedver Springs 
Waynesboro R D 4 


Philipsburg 
Medix Run 
Tyler 
Shawville 
Hyner 


Renovo 
North Bend 
Westport 
Kato 
Masten 


Slate Run 
Waterville 
Wilcox 
Benezette 
Emporium 


Sinnemahoning 
Cross Fork 
Galeton 

Conrad 

Cedar Run 


Watrous 

Asaph 
Analomink 
Dingmans Ferry 
Laporte 


Hillsgrove 
Salisbury RD1 
Rockwood R D3 
Somerset RD 6 
Cooksburg 


Fayetteville 
Shippensburg R D3 
Upper Strasburg 
East Waterford 
New Germantown 


Huntingdon 
Loganton RD 1 
Woodward 
Anderson Creek 


Penfield 
Anderson Creek 
Philipsburg 
Farrandsville 
Monument 


Westport 
Cammal 
Elimsport 
Trout Run 


Rauchtown 
Hillsgrove 
Waterville 
First Fork 
Driftwood 


Cameron 
Hammersley Fork 
Coudersport 

Slate Run 
Galeton 


Cross Fork 
Lloyd 
Greentown R. D. 


Lickdale 
Chaneysville 


Ridgway 
Mehoopany 
Laquin 
Benton 


ee ee 


Strattonville 








REFUGES 
AND LANDS 


LAND PURCHASES RECENTLY 
COMPLETED 
Through an over-sight we failed to re- 
port in the September issue of the GAME 
NEwS several tracts of land which had been 
conveyed to the Commonwealth during 
August, 1933. In this issue we therefore 
report the tracts conveyed during August 
and September, which are as follows: 
Crawford County, three tracts, which are 
now a part of State Game Lands No. 69 
were conveyed. They are:— 





Marceline Staff Estate 66.7 acres 
Commissioners of 

Crawford County ....... 34.2 acres 
Be Bi PROGR i. ais coviescvus 77.1 acres 


Warren County, the following tracts were 
conveyed and are now designated as State 
Game Lands No. 86 :— 


Clinton Land Company .... 322.0 acres 
Knupp Oil Company ...... 201.6 acres 
Peter I. NeigOn: . 6... cceacee 288.9 acres 


Huntingdon and Bedford (Counties, the 
following tracts were conveyed and became 
part of State Game Lands No. 73 :— 


John M. Prosser .......... 1,653.0 acres 
W. Herbert Hoover ....... 255.1 acres 
W. Herbert Hoover ....... 566.4 acres 
Mary N. Hagey and 

Carrie H. Endsley ...... 380.6 acres 


Huntingdon County, becoming part of 
State Game Lands No, 71:— 
pe Sg eae ae 24.9 acres 
Bradford County, the following tracts be- 
came part of State Game Lands No, 36:— 
George G. San. sidan 389.2 acres 
Chas. E. and H. R. Bartlow 110.0 acres 
McKean County, becoming part of State 
Game Lands No. 61:— 
Mrs. Bertha Helmar ...... 27.6 acres 
Clearfield County, designated as State 
Game Lands No. 87 :— 
James Mitchell Estate ....1,123.8 acres 
Crawford County, two tracts were added 
to State Game Lands No. 85:— 
Springs National Bank . 126.1 acres 
Mrs. Walter Whitney ..... 19.5 acres 
The aggregate area of State Game Lands 
distributed in thirty-nine counties of the 
State now stands at 382,587 acres. 





Few people know that the Goldfinch, 
that busy little bird with yellow body and 
black wings (commonly called Salad 
Bird, Wild Canary, Yellow Bird) changes 
its color in winter to a mixed brown. They 
stay with us the year round. With the 
change of color the birds become wilder 
in disposition and band together in large 
flocks. 





PLANT TREES 
FALL ARBOR DAY 


OCTOBER 20TH 
It will be very gratifying to the Gov- 
ernor and an excellent service 
to the State 
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Upper left—Doe killed by ferest fire. Upper right 


—Goose and nest burned. Lower r 


burned, 





S. Forest Service 


ight—Rabbits 





FOREST FIRES KILL 
Game 
Timber 
Fishing 
Recreation 
Natural Beauty 





HELP PREVENT FOREST FIRES! 











WILD LIFE AND THE FOREST 


HE most essential contribution of Penn- 

sylvania to the recreational needs of 
its citizens lies in its comprehensive and 
most successful program of wild life con- 
servation. During the thirty-eight years of 
its existence the State Game Commission, 
through the gradual development and _ per- 
fecting of its game code, has turned the eyes 
of the nation’s sportsmen in our direction. 
Pennsylvania’s program of wild life protec- 
tion, acquisition of public game lands and 
refuges, propagation and distribution of game 
birds and animals, and control of vermin, 
have resulted in establishing our wild life 
as one of the biggest assets of the State. 

In addition to the economic values of wild 
life, which are very great, hunting, with its 
attendant out-of-doors exercise, is of ines- 
timable value from the standpoint of public 
health. Aesthetic values of our fauna, aside 
from all killing and bagging, cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents. Again, there is 
that value, stupendous in magnitude, which 
wild life, principally song and insectivorous 
birds, render to humanity. Without birds 
man could not live upon the earth, because 
the insects upon which birds live, and thus 
destroy in countless billions, would, without 
this controlling influence, soon destroy every 
vestige of vegetation, and thus render hu- 
man and other animal life impossible. 

The backbone of any state-wide scheme of 
wild life management is the forest. Forests 
provide the homes, the hiding places or cover, 
which enable our furred and feathered allies 











and friends to exist in the midst of teeming 
populations, beset on all sides by enemies, 
natural and unnatural. Many of our most 
sought for game animals and game birds, 
and a majority of the song and insectivorous 
birds, spend practically their whole lives 
within the woodland shadows. Hiding away 
by day in dense thickets, often protectively 
colored to render detection more difficult, 
many species venture abroad only at night. 
Even then, only a quick plunge into thorny 
tangles, or nearby burrows, may save the 
small denizen from the sharp talons of that 
“winged scourge of the darkness,” the great 


horned owl, the claws of the wild cat, or 
other hungry predator. In clearing or in 


cultivated field, other than in the season of 
growing crops, their plight would be hopeless. 

Field-dwelling mammals and birds when 
beset by hunter, dog, or other adversary, 
seek safety in flight to the nearest wood- 
land, be it woodlot or mountain border. The 
burrow in the open is of dubious value where 
safety is concerned. It may be entered at 
will by snake or weasel, may be patiently 
watched by cat or hunter for reappearance 
of the occupant, or may be dug out in open 
ground by man or animal. In forested land 
only may continued flight be successful, se- 
cluded hiding place in dense 
tained, or burrow secure from 
found under a network of 


cover be at- 
Violation be 
protecting roots. 

Many mammals as well as birds have their 
homes high in the tree tops or in the hollow 
trunks and are thus safe from ordinary pur- 


suit and from non-climbers. Raccoons and 


squirrels are instances of tree-dwelling mam- 
mals. Other animals, such as the opossum, 
porcupine, wildcat, bear, gray fox, chipmunk, 
and groundhog, take refuge in trees when 
occasion demands. Rabbits frequently enter 
a tree with hollow base, and climb high with- 
in its protecting walis. Unfortunately, the 
Wild cat and “wild” houseeat are also ex- 
pert climbers, and the weasel can also climb 
a tree with ease. 

Important as the forest is to wild life in 
providing homes and protective cover, the 
food problem is the most vital consideration 
where all life is concerned. Mammals may 
be carnivorous or flesh eating, herbivorous 
or vegetation eating, insectivorous or insect 
eating, or omnivorous or feeders upon any or 
all the aforementioned types of food. Birds 
belonging to all four of these types, as re- 
gards their food habits, are of general dis- 
tribution. No stretch of the imagination is 
necessary to realize that the vegetation-eat- 
ing animal must antedate the carnivorous 
type. Insects are largely vegetarian in food 
habits, and where otherwise are indirectly 
dependent upon green food for their exist- 
Therefore all wild life is found in 
profusion only where vegetation is found in 
greatest abundance. Forested areas, with 
their over-stories of trees of diversified spe- 
cies, their understories of nut, fruit, and 
berry-bearing shrubs and bushes, furnish food 
in profusion for beast, bird, and bug. 


ence. 


The primeval or original forest of the pio- 
neer days in Pennsylvania was not the ideal 
type for abundant wild life. Neither did it 
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offer the ideal home or cover to its denizens 
as is the case with our present day type of 
woodland. Mature, original timber, standing 
thickly upon a given area, sheds its limbs to 
a great height, leaving no low branches upon 
which browsing animals, such as deer, may 
feed. The same shedding process which elim- 
inates the low limbs, also precludes the 
growth of any appreciable amount of under- 
growth. Consequently an original forest 
quite often is quite open as to its floor, car- 
peted only with pine needles or fallen leaves, 
and offering little cover in which game may 
hide save in the leafy canopy and at a great 
height from the ground—attainable by few 
four-footed animals. 

Our second-growth forests of today, on the 
other hand, are ideal for the production and 
maintenance of wild life of diversified char- 
acter. Following destructive lumbering op- 
erations and forest fires of preceding genera- 
tions, a heavy growth of valuable tree spe- 
cies, intermingled with forest weeds—trees 
not of commercially important types—repos- 
sessed the ground. Thickets of rhododendron 
and laurel vied with tangles of berries for 
ground space. Nut and fruit bearing species 
kept pace with the cone bearing evergreens. 
Branches persist at low levels, and the forest 
floor is hidden by low growing vegetation. 
Abandoned farms and clearings furnish 
ground for grazing. Either bird or beast, 
in fleeing from any source of danger, is quick- 
ly lost to sight in a maze of foliage. Here 
with food in abundance, adequate cover, wits 
sharpened through constant contact with 
countless woods dwellers, it is a question of 
survival of the fittest. 

That some former burned over areas today 
are ideal game coverts does not mean that a 
forest fire is ever desirable or to be con- 
doned. The forest fire is wild life’s worst 
enemy. Frequently years of desolation ensue 
before a forest ravaged by fire again throws 
off its emergency growth of fireweeds and 
aspens to make way for species valuable to 
wild life and to commercial uses. It takes 
many years before food-bearing trees—nut 
and fruit bearing species—again contribute 
to wild life larders. The direct loss of life 
among nature’s children due to forest fires 
is appalling. The nests, eggs and young of 
all ground nesting and low building birds 
are destroyed. Quite often the havoc ex- 
tends to the tops of the tallest trees. Mam- 
mals and birds become confused and bewild- 
ered and rush or fly aimlessly within envel- 
oping walls of flame, only to become ex- 
hausted or suffocated and thus perish in 
great numbers. Even deer have succumbed 
in startling numbers in known instances in 
severe forest conflagrations. The prevention 
of fire in the woods may be any sportsman’s 
greatest contribution to wild life conserva- 
tion. 

The forest makes a further contribution 
to wild life conservation where aquatic ani- 
mals, wild waterfowl, and fish life is con- 
cerned. Rainfall filtering down through the 
leafy canopy, held up by the sponge-like ca- 
pacity of the humus covered forest floor, and 
gradually seeping through the soft ground 
below, prevents rapid run-off and attendant 
freshets and floods. This water is stored up 
in underground reservoirs and is gradually 
given up through springs and streamlets dur- 
ing the dry season, keeping the streams at 
normal levels, and preventing extreme 
droughts. 
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Sunset Lake in Southern Bucks County. 


The Game Commission’s contribution to the 
publicly owned forests of the State is at- 
tested in its ownership of 400,000 acres of 
Game Lands. These lands, selected because 
of their suitability for successful and sus- 
tained game management, are located strate- 


gically throughout the State where they will 


contribute best to the needs and demands 
of the sports-loving public. The sum of 
seventy-five cents set aside from the sale of 
each individual hunting license makes each 
licensed hunter a stockholder in this vast 
public domain. As such, he is rightfully 
zealous in his cooperation with the Commis- 
sion, and jealous where any infringement of 
his rights are concerned through poaching or 
illegal hunting. Pennsylvania’s Game Lands 
and Game Refuge system are the sportsmen’'s 
guaranty that succeeding generations shall 
enjoy the same high type of sport as has 
been indulged in by the present out-of-doors 
loving generation. 


THE SWAN 


The wild swan is still protected and the 
annual word of warning will not be amiss as 
it concerns this bird. Every fall numbers 
of these birds are killed by hunters, who 


after the bird is bagged profess that they 
thought it was a snow goose. There is ab- 
solutely no excuse for the shooting of a wild 
swan under the impression that it is a snow 
goose. The swan is about three times the 
size of the snow goose in bulk, and is abso- 
lutely pure white, whereas the snow goose 
has black-tipped wings. The snow goose is 
noisy in flight, the swan unusually quiet. To 
mistake a wild swan for a snow goose is 
just as logical as to confuse a turkey hen 
with a pheasant hen. The real difficulty is 
that too many hunters are prone to shoot 
first and see what they have afterwards. 


“The love of the chase is inborn in all 
virile peoples, and any civilization that 
crowds it out, or attempts to crush that in- 
stinct, will do so at the expense of those 
qualities of body, heart and mind, so pro- 
nounced in those who founded this Govern- 
ment and so necessary to those who are to 
maintain it.” 





PLANT TREES 
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WHY GAME PROTECTORS? 


In early days fish and game were abundant 
and population sparse, and so no game or 
fish laws were at all needed. There was 
enough to be had for everybody without the 
least danger of exhausting the supply. A 
game law, with seasons and bag limits fixed, 
would have been unthinkable. 


But as the country in time became thickly 
settled, and consequently the disproportion 
between hunters and game supply a serious 
problem, it became an absolute necessity to 
enact game laws to prevent complete exter- 
mination of many species and to see that a 
few greedy game hogs did not get an undue 
share of what belonged equally to every citi- 
zen of the Commonwealth. And that neces- 
sarily meant officers to enforce these laws 
and protect the public in their rights. 


Experience soon showed that the most ef- 
fective enforcement of these protective laws 
could be had only by assigning this enforce- 
ment to special officers with this one duty 
only. Hence game law officers. 


And in Pennsylvania they are called, prop- 
erly, game protectors; for their purpose is 
not primarily to prosecute somebody, but to 
PROTECT the game that belongs to the Com- 
monwealth, and to protect the law-abiding 
citizen in his right to kill his due and legal 
share of this game. 


And it is only the man who scoffs at all 
law—so far as he dares do so—and is ready 
to plunder or stea] (for it is just that) the 
other fellow’s share, that fails to appreciate 
the game protector and his work. And he 
and his kind are the very reason—and the 
only reason—for having game protectors, 


But the real sportsman has a right to re- 
sent the game hogs and “human weasels” 
that make this costly and thankless task 
necessary. The Game Commission has to 
spend around $300,000 a year of the sports- 
men’s money to protect the game which these 
sportsmen have paid to restore,—besides what 
sportsmen’s clubs and private individuals 
spend directly for the same purpose. (Surely 
there is nobody in this day ignorant enough 
to suppose that any of this money comes out 
of taxes, or from any other source than the 
hunters’ license fees.) If everybody were a 
g0od enough citizen to obey the law, and 
leave this $300,000 a year for additional re- 
stocking of game, the state would simply 
overflow with game, and everybody might 
easily kill all the game a real sportsman 
would care to kill. 





STOLEN GOODS BULLETIN 


* Recently a .32 calibre Colt Automatic 
Pistol, Serial No. 466361, was stolen 
from Dr. Hugh O’Hare, M. D. of Corry, 
Erie County, Pennsylvania. Should 
you receive any knowledge of this 
equipment, please communicate with 
the Chief of Police, Corry. 
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THE HUMAN WEASEL 


Everybody that knows him hates the 
bloodthirsty little weasel. Every man’s hand 
is against him, and many states offer a very 
worthwhile bounty on his pelt. 


We hate him not merely because his dis- 
proportionately long neck and general snaky 
appearance are so repulsive, and his peculiar 
half snaky glide, half bounding gallop, plays 
hob with our score as marksmen, and not 
merely because he kills something we wish 
for ourselves, but because he kills so often 
out of pure love of killing. 


But his big brother, the human weasel, is 
still more contemptible. It’s a needless in- 
sult to the poor helpless hog to call such a 
creature a “game hog.” The sportsman kills 
for the skill of it, primarily as a thrilling 
game of matching his wits against the in- 
stincts and cunning of his quarry, and “meat 
in the pot” or fish in the pan is a very sec- 
ondary matter; and if he is really a sports- 
man, when the quarry outwits him he can 
be just as happy. and wish it all joy of its 
escape. A real sportsman may or may not 
be .a good hunter, but he is always a good 
loser. 

But the human weasel kills from the mere 
lust of killing, kills everything he can kill— 
and more than the law allows—with no re- 
gard for “the rules of the game,” and counts 
that day lost that leaves him with an empty 
bag. He doesn’t hesitate—if nobody is look- 
ing—to pot-shot a huddled covey of quail, 
or take any other unsportsmanlike advan- 
take, if only he may parade the streets loaded 
down with slaughtered game to show what a 
wonderful “shot” he is. The Game Commis- 
sion even has a photograph of a fine buck 
shot by a sportsman (?) in the very act of 
mating. 

And the poor little four-footed weasel 
crawls into his hole, hopeless of comparison 
with the mighty deeds of his big biped 
brother and his gun!! 

An old religious “tract” used to admonish 
the children of an earlier generation to 


“Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 

Let bears and lions growl and fight,— 

For ’tis their nature to.” 

Well, maybe it’s just his “nature” that 
makes the human weasel behave so. Ought 
we, sob sister fashion, to pity him for his 
unfortunate “nature,” wished on him by 
Fate in her meanest mood? Or ought sports- 
men to put a bounty on his worthless hide, 
as we do with his long-necked little brother? 





On Friday, September 15 there was 
stolen from the property of Dr. C. E. 
Altemus, Fairfield Avenue, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, a black and tan beagle, 
4 years old, 4 white feet, white tip on 
tail, bearing license No. 11150, Cambria 
County. A liberal reward is offered 
for information leading to return of 
the dog. 











SUMMARY SHEET OF BOUNTY CLAIMS 
ALLOWED ON NOXIOUS ANIMALS 
FOR THE MONTH OF 
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County Cats Foxes sels hawks Amount 
po Or eee Te 0 3 2 0 $14.00 
Allegheny .........-. 0 2 10 0 18.00 
Armstrong .......-- 0 0 2 0 62.00 
BORVGE cc cdscsenccce 0 0 9 0 9.00 
Bedford .csccccccccs 0 2 36 0 44.00 
pA rere ry 0 0 35 0 35.00 
BIBAP fa sivcie tics cecsces 0 1 38 0 42.00 
Bradford ........+0. 0 0 43 0 43.00 
DORE i eee eVoeies 0 0 15 0 15.00 
BGR iain case. ce 0 0 79 0 79.00 
Camebeie cc vccstende 0 5 134 0 154.00 
COMICON occ vccccees 0 1 0 0 4.00 
Carbon .. 0 0 30 0 30.00 
Centre 0 4 29 0 45.00 
Chester 0 0 33 0 33.00 
Clarion 0 0 103 0 103.00 
Clearfield ......... 0 4 100 0 116.00 
CUM. cc nsccen nesses 0 2 21 0 29.00 
Columibla 6... 06 disecs 0 1 30 0 34.00 
Crawford ......ceeee 0 0 110 0 110.00 
Cumberland ........ 0 1 10 0 14.00 
Dauphin ..ccccsecess 0 : : : an 

nr ene Pe 0 & 
Delaware - } ~ 4 ap 
0 0 92 0 92.00 
Wmyette 6s sc seccas. 0 3 37 0 49.00 
Seneat i SeWice wa Meh es 0 0 18 0 18.00 
Franklin ..... 0 1 12 0 16.00 
WN cic dc ciciviaes 0 0 1 0 1.00 
er ry 0 1 11 0 15.00 
Huntingdon .......-. 0 5 27 0 47.00 
TOURER 6 cc csccccsee 0 8 102 0 114.00 
TORPOGR i 5.5 Sha S65 0 0 89 0 89.00 
Pere re 0 0 4 0 4.00 
Lackawanna ....... 0 0 20 0 20.00 
Lancaster ...ccccces 0 6 25 0 49.00 
Lawrence .......e+: 0 0 13 0 13.00 
LODAMOR .ccccccccece 0 0 7 0 7.00 
Lebigh  % scsececvesas 0 0 7 0 7.00 
| ee eee ere 0 4 144 0 160.00 
Lycoming ....00..6. 0 3 16 0 28.00 
McKean ...ccccccces 0 0 22 0 22.00 
OS errr 0 0 61 0 61.00 
WEEE ch viscces axes 0 0 7 0 7.00 
MOMPOO - oicccccccccee 0 0 21 0 21.00 
Montgomery ....---- 0 0 19 0 19.00 
eer er 0 0 13 0 13.00 
Northampton ....... 0 2 13 0 21.00 
Northumberland 0 1 24 0 28.00 
ns OEE ET Ee 0 0 9 0 9.00 
Philadelphia ........ 0 0 0 D2 eetictialn 
DN chwirds <a ebeewe 0 0 2 0 2.00 
WUE” sctengavecane 0 0 9 0 9.00 
po eae 0 2 57 0 65.00 
Snyder ....cccccece. 0 0 8 0 8.00 
Somerset .....cccees 0 1 204 0 208 .00 
eS ee ore 0 0 19 0 19.00 
Susquehanna ....... 0 9 5 0 41.00 
EE. dk cadeasgceees 0 0 9 0 9.00 
WOOO So cdeveccadics 0 0 5 0 5.00 
VOMANGO . coecccceeee 0 0 53 0 53.00 
WME “se ceecsciese 0 0 15 0 75.00 
Washington ........ 0 0 27 0 27.00 
WAGE | osc sn'¢e0<000. 0 0 1 0 1.00 
Westmoreland ...... 0 1 209 0 213.00 
Wyoming .........-+ 0 4 12 0 28.00 
WEEE Fakinacsagnes¢s 0 2 22 0 30.00 
Wetee: ssewvasesse 0 75 2,482 0 $2,782.00 
One Re-certified check 1.00 
$2,783.00 


Total number of claims for the month—1,155. 


Sixty to eighty per cent of the earliest 
duck nests are robbed by crows. 





On August 18th a part Airdale dog be- 
longing to Mrs. Mary Dooley, 102 Hazel- 
wood Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., was lost from 
a car at Blairsville. Smooth black body, 
long black tail, brown legs, 10 or 12 years 
old, but looks and acts much younger. 
Answers to name “Boy.” Belongs to baby 
who has grieved himself ill since its loss. 
If found, notify Mrs. Dooley at above ad- 
dress or Tribune Review, Greensburg, Pa. 
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' How to Care for Big Game 


Shooting and Bleeding 


HE unexpected so often happens when 
out shooting, that it is impossible to lay 
down any absolute ruies. From the view- 
point of quality in the game which is shot, it 
is easy to separate it after it has been dressed 
into good, bad, and indifferent. 


When the hunter wants verison and is not 
thinking about securing a fine head, he will, 
if there is opportunity, pick his animal with 
that idea in mind. Large horns indicate 
that a deer has reached his prime, or has 
passed it, and old age means tough meat, so 
that the horns give valuable aid in the se- 
lection. It is also true that during rutting 
time the flesh of the old bucks has a much 
stronger (staggy) flavour than that of the 
young. Another point worth noting about a 
rutting buck is that his flesh will spoil more 
rapidly than that of other animals. It is 
probable that the elevation of temperature 
which accompanies the rut will account for 
this. 


In the killing of animals, it is of the ut- 
most importance to bleed the carcass as 
quickly and freely as possible. If the bullet 
is placed in the head, hardly any blood will 
be spilled and the throat must be cut without 
delay. When the bullet has injured the chest 
cavity, in which case the heart is often torn, 
then the bleeding will be internal, and cut- 
ting the throat, though it should still be 
done, will not produce a large flow of blood. 
In bleeding an animal, the head should be 
kept lower than the rest of the body to fa- 
cilitate blood flow. A well bled carcass keeps 
longer than one which has been, poorly bled; 
hence the importance of doing the work 
thoroughly. In severing the blood vessels of 
the throat, it is important to avoid cutting 
the wind pipe and gullet. Some sportsmen 
prefer sticking game, i.e., driving a knife into 
the entrance of the chest cavity, either 
wounding the heart, or severing the large 
blood vessels which emerge from it. This 
method is, perhaps, better than throat cut- 
ting, for the large species of deer. 


Dressing the Carcass 


As soon as the bleeding has stopped, it 
is usual to proceed at once to eviscerate the 
carcass by cutting along the middle line and 
allowing the bowels to come out. The bone 
is separated between the hind legs, which al- 
lows access to the rectum and anus. A cut 
is made around the anus, and the rectum is 
freed and pulled back into the abdomen. A 
little traction is given and the intestines and 
stomachs are loosened from their attach- 


ments from the back and gradually drawn ~ 


out of the body. When they are all out, it 
will be seen that the only thing holding them 
is the gullet, which must be tied before being 
cut. The next operation is to cut through the 
diaphragm with a circular sweep. It is now 
possible to find the little cartilaginous thick- 
enings on the ribs, a little to one side of the 
brisket; they are easy to cut through, and 
the chest cavity now lies open. The neck is 
slit up as far as the head and the gullet and 
windpipe are pulled and freed down as far 
as the chest, then with a stroke or two of 
the knife the heart and lungs will come 
away, leaving the entire carcass clear with 


the exception of the liver. The liver can 
then be taken out, or left hanging in its place. 

The viscera may be removed after the car- 
cass has been hung up, but it must be re- 
membered that in deer the intestines are 
very friable and if roughly handled are apt 
to tear. Often the paunch is so full and 
heavy that it will give way of its own ac- 
cord. It is for this reason that it is safer 
to take out the intestines with the deer lying 
on the ground. If through careless handling 
the intestines have been torn and some of 
the contents spilled on the meat, the offensive 
material must be wiped off and the contam- 
inated surface allowed to dry. When the 
body is clear of the viscera it should be hung 
up (if there is a tree nearby) and allowed 
to cool. Washing the meat must be avoided 
as much as possible; water tends to soften it 
and favors its contamination by putrefactive 
bacteria. Dirty marks or blood spots can be 
wiped with a damp cloth, but when a dirty 
spot has been wiped, it is a mistake to rub 
other parts of the body with the same cloth. 
After the carcass has been emptied, it is 
spread open as widely as possible to allow 
the escape of the body heat. The hair has 
wonderful insulating properties, hence none 
of the heat can escape through the skin cov- 
ered parts of the body. The writer has 
known deer meat to spoil in the coldest 
weather if it were transported before it had 
cooled sufficiently. Once the animal heat has 
left the body and the meat has set or has 
been frozen, the skin and hair form the most 
valuable and satisfactory covering possible. 

Meat may be shipped for long distances 
with the hair on. In shipping a frozen 
haunch of venison, for instance, if the meat 
is wrapped in deer skin (with the hair out- 
side), then packed into a box and surrounded 
with sawdust or hay, it will keep frozen for 
days, even if the outside temperature rises 
above freezing. There are other advantages 
in leaving the skin on: the meat does not 
lose by evaporation, it keeps clean and its 
color is preserved. Therefore, if possible, 
the skin should be left on the carcass. Un- 
fortunately, it often happens when a sports- 
man has shot his deer that he is far from 
camp or it is late in the day, so that just 
as soon as he has eviscerated the animal, he 
either puts it on his back or drags it home 
with the animal heat still in it. In the case 
of moose or elk, the meat usually has to be 
left behind, on account of the size of the 
animals; therefore it gets a chance to cool 
before it is transported; but the meat of the 
small species of deer is very often damaged 
or spoiled by too much handling. Even a 
half-hour’s cooling will be valuable if no 
more time can be spared, and when the 
hunter rests even for a few minutes on his 
way home, the carcass should be kept open 
as much as possible. 


Skinning 

The deer may be left on its side or else 
rolled on to its back. A longitudinal cut is 
made from the head along the middle line 
right down to the tail. Then a front leg is 
grasped ard a circular cut made round the 
knee; the cut follows the inside of the leg 
to the central cut along the body. The foot 
can be held between the hunter’s knees, leav- 


ing both hands free to skin the leg. After 
a few inches have been freed, the loose piece 
of skin may be grasped and pulled down- 
wards, usually the hide will peel off as far 
as the elbow. The hind leg will next be at- 
tended to, starting with a circular cut round 
the hock joint; then a cut is made down the 
inside of the leg, meeting the long cut mid- 
way between the legs. The hind foot is held 
between the knees and skinned like the fore 
leg and finally a downward pull is given 
which frees the skin as far as the stifle joint. 
The animal is then turned over and the under 
legs skinned. The next part to skin is the 
belly, after a small start has been made on 
the upper side, the closed fist may be forced 
between the skin and the muscles, and a 
large portion of the hide freed in this way. 
Here and there it may be necessary to use 
the knife, but generally a deer’s hide is easy 
to remove. The hide must be kept stretched 
out flat on the ground, so that the carcass 
may not become soiled. Whenever it is pos- 
sible the skinning should precede the disem- 
bowelling of the carcass. Often this is not 
practicable, but in the early part of the sea- 
son, when the weather is warm, skinning 
should be done with as little delay as possi- 
ble, this is to prevent the meat from spoiling. 
When the skin is left on decomposition is 
very rapid in hot weather. After skinning 
the carcass it should be hung up and allowed 
to cool. Once the surface of the meat has 
dried a little and become firm, it may be 
transported for a long distance without de- 
terioration. « 
Cutting up a Carcass 

For a lone hunter the method used in Lap- 
land of cutting up a careass has its advan- 
tages. One of the greatest is that the entire 
animal may be dismembered with a simple 
hunting knife. After skinning and eviscer- 
ating the animal, the cutting proceeds as fol- 
lows :—The head is severed at the first joint 
(Atlas). The neck piece includes the first 
two ribs. The brisket is removed by cutting 
along the cartilages, and the abdominal mus- 
cles go with it. The cut follows the flanks 
up to the stifle joint. The back bone is re- 
moved entire, the heads of the ribs being 
disjointed at their points of attachment. The 
front leg is cut off at the elbow and the hind 
leg at the stifle joint. This leaves two sides 
with the shoulders and hams attached. Later 
the sides are cut into three pieces, leaving 
the hind-quarters, ribs and shoulders. The 
back-bone or saddle makes excellent joints. 
The Lapps cut the legs high to save the 
sinews, but also for the sake of the marrow 
bones, which are boiled, then split, and the 
marrow taken out. After cooling or freezing, 
the meat is packed into the skin and trans- 
ported in that manner. 


Dried Venison 

In warm weather when there is no other 
way of preserving venison, it is a good plan 
to cut it in thin strips and to dry it in the 
sun. A small amount of salt may be rubbed 
in after the meat has ceased to drip. Smok- 
ing the meat is also a good way of preserv- 
ing it. There is nothing more satisfying to 
a hungry man when out shooting than a bit 
of dried venison; it is easy to carry and is 
an ideal food. 











— 


Damage and Decomposition of Meat 
Caused by Shooting 


It often happens that animals are shot 
through the intestines, and if the rest of 
the body is uninjured they are capable of 
running for long distances. In this event the 
putrefactive bacteria, which are always pres- 
ent in the intestines, may get into the circu- 
lation and be distributed throughout the body. 
As regards the keeping quality of meat, an 
accident of this sort is disastrous; bacteria 
multiply in the blood vessels and muscular 
tissues, and in a very short time in warm 
weather the meat turns green in color and 
becomes evil smelling. The damage may be 
done more quickly than most people realize 
as it only takes a few heart-beats to dissem- 
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inate the foul matter throughout the body. 
If bullets or shots pass through the intes- 
tines into the chest cavity, this result is very 
apt to follow. 

In the case of birds, in ordinary shooting, 
when they are flushed with dogs, “going 
away” shots are the rule, and the intestines 
are very likely to be perforated, but in flight 
shooting or with driven game, head-on shots 
are frequent, which results in a better qual- 
ity of game. Overheating is another predis- 
posing cause for the rapid decomposition of 
game, the flesh of a wounded animal may 
lose value by being chased before it is finally 
killed. The above is to emphasize the neces- 
sity for coolness and good judgment in shoot- 
ing; the shot must be well placed to secure 
the best quality of game. 


How to Hunt Big Game 


Here is some more good advice by William Monypeny Newsom, the well 
known author, who so generously contributed the story One 
Shot—No Cripples in the April, 1933, issue of the 
Game News. It will pay you to follow it 


FTER you fire at a deer, don’t run 

after it. Stand still. Mark down the 
place you last saw it, by noting a certain 
easily identified landmark near the_ spot, 
such as a stump, down tree, rock, etc. Now 
mark the exact spot where you stood when 
you fired. Break a branch or blaze a bush 
here. Now go at once to the spot where you 
last saw the deer. Blaze a bush here also. 
You may want to come back to these points 
later, in case you miss the trail and want 
to start over again. 

Now look for tracks of your deer. Also 
note how many different deer passed this 
point, or near it, with your deer. If you do 
not find the tracks here, make a fifty yard 
circle to try to pick them up farther along. 
Larger and larger circles will usually locate 
the tracks. If you have marked down the 
place properly after you fired, you should 
have no trouble to locate the tracks. Note 
the size of your particular deer’s footprint 
and if the deer was running in a straight 
line. That is, if the tracks wobble as if the 
deer was thrown out of his stride by your 
bullet. Look for drops of blood on the 
ground and especially on bushes a foot or so 
above the ground. As soon as you find a 
blood trail, mark the spot so you can find it 
again, in case you have to start over or get 
help to trail it. Don’t walk in the tracks, 
but off to one side, for the same reason. 

Even if you don't find a blood trail, al- 
ways follow the tracks for at least a quarter 
of a mile before giving up hope. You'll find 
it easier to see a deer trail by looking for it 
twenty or thirty feet ahead of you, than by 
looking down at the ground at your feet. 

If, at the end of a quarter of a mile, you 
find a blood trail but no deer, don’t keep 
on chasing it. Keeping a wounded deer on 
the jump by immediate pursuit, is the surest 
way to lose it. A badly wounded deer will 
usually seek the first opportunity to lie down, 
where it will cool off, become stiff and, once 
down, it may not be able to get up. If you 
hurry it, the deer not only will keep going 
but you will drive it, sooner or later, to an- 
other hunter. So the longer you wait the 
better. An hour or two is not too long to 


wait. Then take up the trail cautiously and 
carefully, as if you were after an unwounded 
deer. 

While there is no positive way to be sure 
just where a deer is hit from the looks of a 
blood trail, there are certain tracking indi- 
cations that are helpful. These are: 

1. Drops of light, pink blood that appear 
to have air bubbles in them usually mean a 
lung shot. Very small drops may be blown 
out like a spray through the nose. , 

While the lung shot is usually shown by 
light, pink particles of blood, there is no 
positive way to tell how serious this wound 
may be. The lungs and heart fill the chest 
cavity between the ribs. There are several 
lobes of the lungs. Shots through certain 
parts of the lungs are deadly almost imme- 
diately. Shot through other parts of the 
lungs, the deer may linger in agony for days 
before dying. 

2. Very dark, red blood may come from 
the liver region. 

3. Ordinary red blood may mean a deadly 
heart shot or merely a shot through the 
meaty portion of the deer. 

4. <A large amount of blood does not nee- 
essarily mean a fatal shot, nor does a few 
drops mean a superficial wound. Internal 
bleeding, forward of the diaphragm, is apt 
to be deadly quite soon, but the trail is then 
more difficult to follow, on account of the 
lack of blood trail. 

5. When a deer has a broken leg, the leg 
is out of control and swings off to one side, 
dragging in the leaves. 

The higher up the break is toward the 
body, the wider will the leg swing out of line. 

This sign should not be confused with the 
drag in the footsteps of a big buck that 


habitually drags his feet when walking. 
(Note: A doe or lamb raises its feet so the 


tracks have no drag. This is the only way 
you can be sure of an old buck’s tracks). 

6. Look for bone splinters or part of the 
contents of stomach or intestines. 

7. If the bullet has gone all the way 
through the deer, this may be indicated by a 
double line of blood or blood on opposite 
sides of the trail. 








Woodcraft 

equip themselves with 
rifles having muzzle energies of 1400 foot- 
pounds or more—which can be ascertained 


Hunters’ should 


from gun catalogues. Where there is a 
choice of bullets for use in the cartridges for 
your rifle, you should use the bullets with 
the most weight. An essential of a good 
eartridge is to have enough penetration so 
the bullet will mushroom and go all the way 
through the deer, which insures a good blood 
trail. 

A hunter also should carry a sheath-knife 
with blade 3% to 5 inches long, or a very 
heavy jack-knife. He should also have an 
extra supply of matches, kept for emergency, 
in a waterproof match box. And an emer- 
gency ration of chocolate, raisins, ete. In 
case he is separated from his party and 
caught out at night, he will be much more 
comfortable, mentally and physically, with 
these, as well as a small pocket flashlight and 
a lightweight hunting hatchet. A piece of 
rope or heavy sash cord is useful when bring- 
ing a deer back tocamp. In addition to this, 
a small pair of binoculars or “opera glasses” 
are useful when you are in doubt about the 
deer’s antlers, or to examine, at a distance, 
doubtful objects. Even a three power glass 
is of great assistance, although six power is 
better. But, above all, before you leave for 
your hunting trip, secure a compass and the 
best map of the district you intend to hunt 
that you can buy. The U. 8S. Topographical 
Maps are excellent, and cost next to nothing. 
The scale is large—approximately one mile 
of country to one inch on the map. Not all 
of the Pennsylvania sections are made. If 
the country you are going into isn’t avail- 
able, get the best map you can and have a 
small section enlarged photographically. 

When you arrive at the camp, mark its 
location on the map. Take the compass— 
preferably with floating dial instead of a 
needle or bar—and observe the directions 
from the camp. Learn the direction of roads, 
rivers, mountains and other permanent land- 
marks, as well as the direction of the water 
shed. If you have never been in this par- 
ticular country before, ask your friends to 
help you to get the landmarks, and camp 
location with reference to them, straightened 
out in your mind. After this, when you 
start hunting, note the direction you are 
traveling. Look at the compass once in a 
while, just to check on your accuracy in 
judging direction as you go. If these direc- 
tions are followed, it is obvious a half hour's 
thought and time given to preparation will 
keep you from getting lost, will save your 
friends and yourself and our game protectors 
much time and worry and will make it pos- 
sible for you to follow the windings of a 
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wounded deer’s trail, with confidence that 
you can always get out of the woods by 
nightfall, merely by knowing in which direc- 
tion the road, river or landmark you want 
to reach is located—and then by consulting 
the compass to insure that you are traveling 
the direction you want to go. 
Example 

On arriving at camp, you observe by your 
compass that the road you are near runs gen- 
erally east and west and that the camp is 
on the south side of the road. Next morn- 
ing you cross the road and make two drives 
on the north side of the road. You wind 
around, going in various directions during 
the hunt. But as you have not again crossed 
the road, you know that from any place 
you may be, if you consult the compass, and 
head south, you will strike the road at some 
point. You will thus be able to reach camp 
without serious difficulty. 

If, however, you do become lost, you 
should immediately sit down. Think out 
where you went. Don’t hurry or become ex- 
cited. Your friends will find you far easier 
if you stay in one place. Remember the 
distress or help wanted signal is to fire three 
shots from your rifle at ten second intervals. 
Wait five or ten minutes and then repeat. 
Such a signal will usually bring help any- 
where in Pennsylvania in a very short time, 
especially at nightfall. If night comes and 
you are still waiting, rake the dead leaves 
away from the ground over an area of six 
feet and build a fire on bare ground. Make 
yourself a comfortable seat or bed with ever- 


* green boughs. A windbreak or shelter can 


also be made in bad weather, if you have 
your hatchet. When you leave, be sure to 
see that the fire is completely out. 

If you are properly equipped, you will look 
back on this incident later as an interesting 
adventure rather than as a disagreeable ex- 
perience, as it has been for some hunters 
who did not use the proper precautions. 





There is more honor in giving the game a 
square deal than in getting the limit. 





Greater respect for property rights means 
less posted land. 
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CHAMPION COPPERHEAD CAMP 


At Elimsport C. C. C. State Camp No. 125, 
up to August 15 the boys had killed 126 cop- 
perheads and 58 rattlesnakes. 

At this camp a pen of live rattlesnakes, 
copperheads, blacksnakes, watersnakes, and 
several toads and frogs is maintained for 
educational purposes with the boys and the 
interest of visitors. Almost every evening 
two large blacknakes are taken out into the 
open and a battle staged between them and 
a small mongrel dog. In the battle the dog 
never seems to hurt the snake, but finally 
each snake rolls itself up into a tight ball 
so that the dog can do nothing more with 
them. 





Edward Pond, of Mehoopany R. F. D., shot 
a porcupine in his corn fie!d that weighed 
sixty-eight pounds. The animal was weighed 
on sealed scales in the presence of wit- 
nesses. 




















Never pull a gun toward you barrel first. 


LICENSE 


Edward F. Dougherty, Deputy Game Pro- 
tector, Crum Lynne, Pa., relates the follow- 
ing story :— 

While patrolling along Ridley Creek on 
the night of April 24th, I came across a 
colored fellow fishing, by the name of James 
Gulidge. I started off with the usual ques- 
tion: 

Warden: “Hello, brother.” 

Fisherman: “Hello, warden.” 

Warden: “You know me, do you?” 

Fisherman: “Sure, Ah knows you.” 

Warden: “Do you have a license to fish?” 

Fisherman: “Sure do.” 

Warden: “Have you got your license 
signed?” 

Fisherman: “Yes sir, right on the line.” 

Warden: “Can you read and write?” 

Fisherman: “Ah can read but Ah can’t 
write so good, so, Ah prints ma name.” 

Warden: “Let me look at your license, 
please.” 

Fisherman: “Ah aint got my license with 
me, you see Ah says to myself: I’ll step 
out to the brook and if they are going to 
bite I’ll go back home and get me my lantern 
and button and fish all night.” 

Feeling he had done a good job, he put 
on a couple of worms and settled back con- 
tented. After a few seconds I put my hand 
gently on his shoulder and said, “Jim, sup- 
pose you and I go to the house till I see 
your license.” Gathering up his line he 
started down the path ahead of me; just 
before we reached his house he stopped and 
with a most sorrowful tone of voice said, 
“Warden, Ah got no license.’ So I said, 
“You were lying to me, were you?” He 
said, “Yes sir, Ah lied to you.” Then I said, 
“Have you $25.00 to pay a fine?” He said, 
“No.” So I asked him if he was lying again; 
he said, “Clares to God, Ah aint.” 

The last I heard of him he was hitting 
on all four. 
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A little about 


Pennsylvania’s Mammals 


HE subject of Pennsylvania’s mammals, 

and how much our people should know 
about them, is rather a big one. And it is 
difficult to cover even a small part of it in 
so short an article. Nevertheless the follow- 
ing little treatise may be of interest to our 
readers, 

The mammals which occur in Pennsyl- 
vania are grouped into six orders: First, 
the opossums; second, the bats; third, the 
moles and shrews; fourth, the dogs, foxes, 
bears, minks, weasels, raccoons, skunks, 
otters, and cats; fifth, the rats, mice, 
squirrels, woodchucks, beavers, porcupines, 
chipmunks, rabbits, and hares; and sixth, 
the deer, cows, horses, and pigs. 


“Such is the scientific order of these 
creatures. But the boy or girl who is just 
beginning to study them, to say nothing of 
a lot of grown folks, should know them 
according to the relative positions they oc- 
cupy in the wild life conservation program 
of the Commonwealth. The domestic crea- 
tures, such as the horse, cow, pig, dog, and 
eat, of course need no mention. Then there 
is that group known as game animals, which 
includes the deer, bear, raccoon, squirrel, 
rabbit, and hare, and the valuable fur-bear- 
ers including the opossum, mink, skunk, rac- 
coon, muskrat, otter, and beaver. 

“Some animals are given no protection 
whatever, chiefly because they are not val- 
uable either for food or sport. Nevertheless, 
all have their place in the general plan of 
things, whether they have good habits or 
bad ones. This group includes the wood- 
chuck, porcupine, chipmunk, rats and mice, 
moles and shrews. 

“Now we come to the ‘killer’ group. Here 
we have the weasel, the fox and the wildcat. 
Upon the heads of these wholesale destroyers 
of valuable game and poultry is set a high 
price. $1.00 is paid for each weasel; $4.00 
for each gray fox; and $15.00 for each wild- 
eat. You can kill these creatures at any time 
providing you have a hunting license. 


“Just a few days ago one of our Refuge 
Keepers sent me a live weasel in its white 
winter coat. You know some mammals alter 
their colors with the change of seasons. 
This is true particularly of the northern 
forms, such as the Varying Hares and some 
weasels. The little fellow I had was a 
Bonaparte’s Weasel, a good deal smaller 
than its cousin the Common Weasel. Prac- 
tically all mammals, and especially their 
young, are colored to coincide with their 
natural surroundings. Thus the fawn deer 
with its spotted coat blends admirably into 
the sunlight and shadows of its forest home. 
The brownish-gray of the woodchuck con- 
verts him into one of the numerous stones 
of the field in which he lives. The creatures 
of the open fields are almost always of a 
solid coloration over their entire bodies, 
whereas those which haunt the brush 
patches, woodlands, or forests are usually 
of mixed coloration and often striped, as the 
little chipmunk. 

“A study of the home life of our mammals 
is very interesting. Where do they live? 





What do they do? What do they eat? How 
old do some of them become? What forms 
are dangerous to Man? Do they have an 
economic or an aesthetic value? All these 
things are very important. 

Most mammals are important to Man 
economically, In early days livestock was 
not raised extensively for food, consequently 
game became a staple product to be bought 
or sold along with vegetables or grain. To- 
day Man depends less upon mammals for 
food, but on the other hand many of them 
are furnishing him a splendid source of 
revenue through the value of their furs. We 
know how valuable the domestic creatures 
are. But I do not believe very many people, 
even our hunters, realize the value of the 
game and fur-bearing animals that are taken 
in Pennsylvania each year. There is at least 
$10,000,000 worth of game and an average 
of $2,500,000 worth of fur-bearers taken. 
Thousands of dollars are paid out in boun- 
ties on destructive species. Almost every 
conceivable business profits as a result of 
our great wealth of wild life. Guns and 
ammunition, hunting garments, foodstuffs, 
gas and oil, board and lodging, all these 
enter into every hunting season, and when 
it’s all over we find that over $10,000,000 
has been spent to enjoy the privilege of 
hunting. Game management in Pennsylvania 
pays big dividends. 

“Now aside from furnishing meat and fur, 
mammals have a still more important value 
to Man, one that he sometimes dangerously 
lessens when he kills too many of any 
species. This value results from their re- 
lationship with other creatures. Thus Man 
dare not kill too many game creatures, be- 
cause such a reduction, in addition to that 
effected by their natural winged and four- 
footed enemies, would eventually extermin- 
ate them. On the other hand, Man must 
ever be careful not to exterminate any one 
species of predator, for though they take 
game, they also devour other small mammals 
that are destructive to forest trees, forest 
crops, ete. And Man should never forget 
that the so-called destructive species of 
mammals weed out the runts and weaklings 
of more desirable forms. This process of 
elimination serves admirably to prevent the 
weaklings from perpetuating an even weaker 
race. 

“Next we have the relationship of mam- 
mals to the areas in which they live. We 
can easily see how the improper control of 
any one species will react unfavorably upon 
the growth of crops, fruit trees, forests, and 
other vegetation. Ravages of harmful in- 
sects, therefore, must be fought principally 
through the creatures whose menu consists 
chiefly of insect-life. Thus the rats, mice, 
moles and shrews play an important part 
in this general plan of things. But these 
creatures, in turn, also must be controlled, 
or they too will become a serious menace 
to crops and orchards—and so the balance 
of nature is regulated. : 


“One often hears about things wild crea- 
tures are supposed to do, but do not, and 

















vice versa. These fallacies as a rule apply 
to the reptile kingdom. More fictitious 
stories have been told concerning the habits 
of snakes than any other creatures. With 
mammals, however, most things said about 
them are true. But we must not believe 
that the bear or wildcat makes a habit of 
attacking people when they meet them, for 
they do not. Only when cornered or 
wounded, or in defense of their young, will 
these mammals ever molest human beings. 
Both the raccoon and muskrat sometimes 
wash their food, after a fashion, before eat- 
ing it. They do not always wash their food 
as is commonly supposed, because a large 
portion of it is secured far from water. 


“It is a common belief that porcupines 
throw their quills. This is not true. The 
spines are not ‘shot-out,’ but adhere loosely 
to the skin of the animal, and when their 
barbed points come in contact with the tlesh 
of other creatures the quills are easily pulled 
out. Thus there is nothing true about the 
popular story of the porcupine that rolled 
beneath the apple tree and walked off with 
a peck of apples impaled on its spines. 


“All mammals can swim, many of them 
expertly: some swim only when forced. 

“Deer and elk shed their antlers each year. 
They do not bury their horns after they 
have been shed. Shed antlers are usually 
eaten by rodents. 


“Tt is true that the opossum hangs by its 
prehensile tail and feigns death or ‘plays 
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possum’ when frightened, and that the young 
hang from the mother’s tail as she bends it 
over her back. Thus they are not likely to 
fall off when the parent is moving. Like the 
kangaroo of Australia, the opossum has an 
external pouch in which the young are 


. carried until strong enough to shift for 


themselves. 

“It is true that the little wood rat, some- 
times commonly called pack rat after its 
western cousin, loves to torment mankind 
by stealing objects of one sort or another 
from his cabins and lodges in the moun- 
tains. Often it takes knives, forks, spoons, 
slippers, tin cans, anything in fact, and 
hides them either in some other nook or 
eranny in the cabin, or about its nest. 

“The flying squirrel does not fly, but it 
does glide or volplane, which is made pos- 
sible by the loose strips of furry membrane 
which form both sides from ankle to wrist. 


“Bats are not carriers of disease parasites 
or bed bugs, although sometimes insects 
which resemble the bed bug are found on 
their bodies. 

“The common house rat very often spreads 
disease. 

“The bat does not try to tangle itself 
in people’s hair, as is often supposed. This 
seldom happens, and when it does, is merely 
a result of its low flight. Bats are not blind. 

“Beavers do not, as many people suppose, 
eat fish, and therefore do not destroy the 
trout in their dams. Instead, their dams 
furnish excellent feeding grounds and hatch- 
ing places for the fish. 

“That beavers fell trees toward water 
probably is not true, save as trees happen 
to lean toward the water. Beavers do not 
suck air out of logs to make them sink. 


“Beavers do not use their tails as trowels 
or spades in erecting their house or dam. 
The tail is used principally as a rudder 
while swimming, as a prop while cutting 
down trees, or in slapping the water as a 
danger signal. 

“That the ground hog emerges from his 
winter’s sleep on the second of February 
to see if the sun will cast his shadow is 
purely mythical. This myth has it that if 
the ground hog sees his shadow there will 
be six weeks more of cold weather, and if 
not, this day will be the beginning of warm 
weather. 

“The ways of Mother Nature are truly 
beyond our comprehension. Thus we often 
wonder just why the opossum, being a mar- 
supial like the Kangaroo, is in no manner 
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shaped like his Australian cousin, and why 
the little jumping mice, which are in no 
way related to the kangaroo, look so much 
like him and have various of his character- 
istics. 

“Some mammals ‘hole up’ or go into hi- 
bernation during the winter. The bear, 
ground hog and bat must literally gorge 
themselves throughout the summer months 
so as to accumulate sufficient fat to nourish 
their bodies during their long winter sleep. 
These creatures relapse into a comatose 
state in which all of their activities and 
vital processes are reduced to a minimum. 
The mammals known as “The Seven Sleepers’ 
in children’s story books are familiar to all 
of us: the bear, the raccoon, woodchuck, 
jumping mouse, chipmunk, skunk and bat. 
There are other creatures, like the red 
squirrel, flying squirrel, the wood rat and 
some mice, which store up food for winter 
use. The beavers store their food under 
water, so that when their dams freeze over 
they are assured of a winter’s supply. 

“Field mice have a heartbeat of about 
250 to the minute—which keeps them warm 
in any weather. 

“And so throughout the days of Jack 
Frost many mammals are comparatively in- 
active and seldom observed. And we wonder 
perhaps many times as we sit before the 
glowing embers just how our mammal 
friends are faring, and whether they, too, 
are warm and snug in their various dens.” 


The vegetable-feeding birds have a much 
longer digestive tract than the flesh-eating 
and fish-eating birds. 


GROUNDHOG CLIMBS TREE 


Apparently far afield from its usual habi- 
tat, a groundhog was treed on a recent eve- 
ning at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Abram 
Truxel at Walnut Hil', near Scotidale. At- 
tracted by the barking of his Scotch collie, 
Mr. Truxel found the marmot perched 12 
feet above the ground in a peach tree. 


THE CHAMPION TRAPPER FAMILY 


The Coleman family, of Kregar, Westmore- 
land County, hold the trapping record of the 
state for the past fifteen years. Since last 
October, J. C. Coleman has probated 216 
weasels and five foxes; S. R. Coleman has 
probated 36 weasels; and Emerson Coleman 
15 weasels. 

They trap only in the three townships of 
Donegal, Jefferson and Cook, Westmoreland 
County. 

Incidentally, their large catch of weasels 
year after year shows how difficult it is to 
keep down this destructive little predator. 





All mammals can swim, many of 
them expertly. Some swim only when 
forced. : 








The flying squirrel does not fly, 
but it does glide or volplane, which 
is made possible by the loose strips 
of furry membrane which form both 
sides from ankle to wrist. 








Bats are not carriers of disease 
parasites or bed bugs, although 
sometimes insects which resemble 
the bed bug are found on their 
bodies. 
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The law requiring a license for non-resi- 
dents and unnaturalized aliens was passed in 
1903. A resident license was not required 
until 1913. 
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NEW YORK OFFICIALS VISIT GAME 
FARMS 

Harry Rogers, General Superintendent of 
New York State’s Game Farms and three 
other Superintendents ‘recently completed a 
tour of inspection of Pennsyivania’s Game 
Farms, all of which have in the last year 
been equipped with the most modern in- 
cubators, brooders, etc. Two representatives 
from California also are expected within the 
next week or two for the purpose of mak- 
ing a study of Pennsylvania’s system of 
raising game birds. 
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NEW ORGANIZATION FORMED 

A new sportsmen’s organization has been 
formed in Pike County, called the Promised 
Land Lake Association, address Greentown, 
R. D. The President of this new club is i § 
Charles E. Lucas, of Greentown; Secretary, 
S. H. Davis, 219 Academy Street, Wilkes- 
Barre; and Treasurer, Charles Wilson, of 
Greentown, R. D. The membership totals 
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Jordan State Game Farm—Lawrence County. sa Sats : 
The Game Commission has record of dogs f 
a ‘ going eighteen miles: from home to chase i§ 
W ith very rare exceptions, when a pheasant deer,—that is, they started the deer at least i] 

eats either vegetables or corn it is only as a eighteen miles from their owner’s home. 

last resort—even when feeding them mixed PA ewe a eS Bee ee BE We a 

corn in winter it will be noticed that the There is abundant evidence that though ’ 
corn in the mixture is the last part eaten. the snowy owl for some reason cannot j 
breed in this latitude, those coming down ' 


this far south in the occasional invasions, 
as in the winter of 1926 and 1927, never 
return north. 

A fledgling Marsh Hawk banded in Wash- 
tenaw County, Michigan, on July 11, 1924, 
was killed in Thayer, Kansas on March 7, 
1933. 





MONROE-PIKE SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION PUTS ON WILD LIFE EXHIBIT 
The Monroe-Pike Sportsmen’s Association 

put on a one-day display of wild life at the 

West End Fair in Gilbert on Wednesday, 

August 30. Included in the exhibit were ‘ 

two live black bear cubs, five live red foxes, ' 

a family of live raccoons, two live broad- 

winged hawks, recently captured by Clinton 

Heller, of East Stroudsburg, and a very var- 

ied and interesting assortment of mounted 

specimens, both of birds and mammals. 

A specially interesting display was a stray 
house cat with a large sign: 

“THE STRAY CAT 

THE SPORTSMAN’S WORST ENEMY 

; HUNT ALL THE TIME” { 

: More than 5,000 persons visited the dis- ; 

ae aE HUNTING AND A play, which created a great deal of interest 
>" 3 a and favorable comment. 

Many prominent sportsmen and _ taxider- 
aa os. | mists contributed various items to the ex- 
4 12. & hibit. 

The display was under the direction of 
Willard Quick, Chairman of the Game Com- 
mittee, and H. T. Custard, Chairman of the 
Fish Committee, with severai able assistants, 
and the Game Protectors and Fish Wardens 
of the two counties cooperated to the fullest 
extent. 
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THE MOTOR BOAT PATROL 

Mr. Sportsman: Do you know your in- 
terests are protected on water just as effi- 
ciently as they are on land? Do you know 
that regular motor boat patrols are avail- 
able for instant service along the Delaware 
and at Lake Erie? If you are one of those 
fellows that were roped in last year for 
pre-season duck hunting, then there’s no use 
asking you. You do know. 

You may say to yourself that a boat pa- 
trol is just so much “hokum”—a grandstand 
play. But if the fear of the law was not in- 
stilled in the hearts of the illega) hunters, 
many of them residents of the Philadelphia 
waterfront and from along the lower Dela- 
ware, you would not enjoy the waterfowl 
hunting you’ve been having during the last 
few years. The editor took a Delaware 
River trip a couple of weeks ago with Divi- 
sion Game Supervisor Wilbur Cramer and 
Game Protectors Warren Fretz and Walter 
Middleton, the latter usually referred to as 
“the Admiral,” since he manipulates the 
launch. Our chief objective was the marshes 
near Bristol, where we had to perform two 
duties. One was looking over licenses of 
rail bird hunters, the other was taking mov- 
ing and still pictures of raii shooting. 

I’ve seen some pretty slick maneuvers al- 
ready, but the way the patrol rolled into 
Bristol, towing the boat on a two-wheel trail- 
er behind Mr. Middleton’s touring car, and 
the quickness with which the officers 
launched the craft, was amazing to me. So 
quickly is it done that once, when finished 
with a Delaware River Patrol, the boys 
raced to Conowingo Dam in Lancaster Coun- 
ty and in a couple of hours nabbed a number 
of illegal fishermen. 

The motor patrol usually operates in Dela- 
ware and Bucks County. The latter, once a 
hot bed of trouble for Game Protector Fretz 
—that is from the river angle—has calmed 
down and all’s quiet on the eastern front. I 
remember when the first general car-stopping 
campaign was launched a couple of years 
ago Fretz had a number of men on each of 
the eleven bridges crossing the Delaware 
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Game Commission motor patrol launching boat on Delaware River. 


from his county in order to apprehend Jer- 
sey residents hunting without a non-resident 
license. A real clean-up was made. Some 
fellows, knowing they were caught, tried to 
hide their game, or throw it away, anything 
to get rid of it. But to no avail. They 
were nabbed and nabbed quickly. Some tried 
to sneak over into Jersey by boat, but the 
patrol caught them. Others back-tracked in- 
to Philadelphia, where they were caught by 
the Quaker City Protector and his deputies 
as they entered the city. 

Everything’s quiet on the western front 
also, although the boys on the Erie Patrol, 
including Game Protectors R. P. Schmid, 
Wm. W. Pattison and Division Game Super- 
visor J. C. Gilford, have a tough job of it 
at times. Besides the Erie shore, they also 
scout many of the little inlets in that sec- 
tion. We hope to hear more of the Erie 
boys later on. 

















Game Protector Warren Fretz of Bucks County examining a hunter’s license. 


PROSECUTIONS 


In September, field officers of the Game 
Commission reported 98 prosecutions. Among 
these were an unusual number of convictions 
for the illegal killing of deer. Other viola- 
tions included the pre-season shooting of 
small game, such as rabbits, squirrels and 
grouse, and hunting without license. 


DEER KILLED BY FARMERS 


Reports to date show that farmers during 
the month of September killed 115 deer to 
protect their crops. Most of the damage re- 
ported was to buckwheat. There was some 
damge by deer to late garden produce. 
These deer were practically all retained by 
the farmers for food in their homes. 








BEAR DAMAGE 


In September bear damage claims were re- 
ceived covering the destruction by bear of 
the following: 

Lycoming County—1 sheep and 2 beehives 

Sullivan County —4 sheep 

Bedford County —6 sheep 

Potter County —1 sheep 


OPOSSUM AND YOUNG 


A mother opossum crossing the road near 
LaPorte, Sullivan County, with twelve young 
upon her back, recently attracted the atten- 
tion of some tourists who happened to be 
passing just at the time. Motion pictures 
were taken of the animal and her young as 
she made her way through the brush into the 
forest. As she was making her escape some 
of the young fell from her back. However, 
mother opossum waited for them some dis- 
tance away, and they scampered on her 
back again. 


DON’T forget that more men are killed 
every year by accidents with a gun than 
are killed by dynamite in ten. 





Don’t violate the farmer’s hospitality by 
leaving gates open, cutting fences, or de- 
stroying his property. 
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rails, else you could not approach the marshes 
except by foot, and this just isn’t done any 
more. Those who hunt in this fashion are 
known by local residents as mud wallopers. 
They wade through marsh grass which very 
often is higher than their heads and if you 
don’t think it’s tough going try it some time. 

Now the boat hunters don’t have it quite 
so bad—but bad enough. They stand in the 
front of a specially designed boat (1 don’t 
know the exact name for it) while the poler, 
using about a fifteen foot pole, shoves you 
here, there and everywhere, through the 
grass in the hope of raising a bird. The 
rails are not very big, about quail size, I'd 
say, and when they flush they flutter only a 
short distance and then alight. If you hit 
one you have either to keep your eye on it 
all the while or definitely mark the spot, or 
you'll never find it. 

There were about twenty or twenty-five 
persons in the little bit of marsh area we 
were covering, and the photographer and I, 
each in a boat manned by skillful polers, fol- 
lowed the other boats around until we se- 
cured pictures of the flush and kill. Both 
of us had movie cameras and both registered 
Thomas Scott of Bristol, old time rail hanter. some good scenes, but the strain of holding 

















HUNTING RAILS 


VER been rail hunting? Try it. It’s 

different from anything you’ve ever 
hunted before. The Game Commission, al- 
ways on the alert to give the sportsmen some- 
thing new in the movie line, recently sent 
their News Editor and Official Photographer 
down along the Delaware to try for some 
pictures of the aforesaid shooting. We started 
for Bucks County on Sunday and landed at 
Doylestown, home of Game Protector Warren 
Fretz late that evening. Game Supervisor 
Wilbur Cramer, of Division “A,” also was 
on hand and we planned the morrow's trip 
before we hit the bed. In the morning it 
was raining and by noon it was pouring. 
But despite the downpour Game Protector 
Middleton brought the Commission’s motor- 
boat up from Delaware County and we all 
went over to Bristol to await the tide. Mr. 
Fretz had previously made practically all ar- 
rangements, and with the help of Mr. Tho- 
mas Scott, Treasurer of the Bristol Bank, 
and Deputies Joseph Groner and Daniel Pot- 
ter we launched the craft at about 3 P. M. 
just when the tide was at its highest. You 


must wait for high tide if you want to hunt This man and his wife have hunted the Delaware River marshes since 1909. 




















‘ the camera to eye and balancing yourself 
(amateur-like) in the frail boat was severe 
and our arms were nearly paralyzed. 

Rail hunting appeals only to those few 

. people who have access to their habitat and 
I was amazed to meet one man and his wife 
who had been hunting those very same 
marshes since 1900. Mr. Scott, who so kindly 
put his boats at our disposal, also is an old- 
timer. 

All in all the experience was very inter- 
esting and it is the Commission’s hope that 
the pictures taken will be just as interesting. 
They will form a part of one of the News 
Reels, and if you want to see it, just ask 
our lecturer the next time he happens to 
speak before your club. 








Norman H. Scheetz, Berwyn, Pa., reports 
a police dog that raised a litter of kittens. 
Mrs. M. M. Linneborn, Tecumseh, Oklahoma, 
One Down! also reports a similar case. 
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BEARS PLENTIFUL 


One can see bears in zoos, circuses, or else- 
where in captivity and greatly enjoy their 
comic antics, but the thrill of a lifetime 
comes when one is fortunate enough to see 
them in a wild state. 

Several officials of the Game Commission 
recently had the unique experience of seeing 
five of these animals in one evening. Here’s 
how it happened. 

About eight years ago Bob Latimer, Game 
Protector for Sullivan County, spotted a bear 
searching for a choice tidbit in a small gar- 
bage dump near Eaglesmere. Later he 
erected a platform in a stout tree, about 
thirty feet from the ground and here he 
would often sit at evening to watch for 
bruin. Sometimes he was rewarded, some- 
times not. 

In the hope of securing motion pictures of 
the animals, a trip was made recently to the 
region which was successful beyond expec- 
tations. 

As the time at which the bears approach 
the dump in search of food usually takes 
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Two black bears at garbage dump near 
Eaglesmere, 


place just about sundown, it was necessary 
to take positions in the blind about four 
o’clock. 

We did not have to wait very long until 
we had our first glimpse of bruin—first only: 
a nose, and then one had to sit still and 
keep very quiet lest the slightest movement 
or sound would frighten him away. In a 
few seconds he became braver. Slowly and 


*very cautiously he approached until he was 


entirely clear of the surrounding shrubbery 
and our first bear was searching for food, 
unaware that he was furnishing a thrill that 
many hunters who go into, the woods year 
after year have never experienced. 

At the first click of the motion picture 
machine Mr. Bear became all attention and 
without any unnecessary delay was soon lost 
to sight. 

A few minutes later another head appeared 
—opposite where the first one had made his 
exit. This one was not quite as timid and 
bravely started his search for some choice 
morsel which might be among the refuse. 
Not finding anything, and apparently not 
very hungry at the moment, he decided to 
take a rest on a large flat stone nearby. But 
bruin being of a very restless nature soon 
decided he had been there long enough, so 
after rising, sniffing the air, and taking a 
look all around,-he slowly disappeared into 
the woods. 
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It seemed an interminable wait until the 
silence was once more interrupted by the 
sound of a twig breaking and bear number 
three appeared. Very stealthily he came 
closer. Just as he was very intent in his 
search for food some slight noise attracted 
his attention and then he put on what seemed 
to be a climax to a perfect day, for the 
photographer at least, for he stood up on his 
hind feet, sniffed the air and sensing some- 
thing was not quite right, wheeled and beat 
a hasty retreat into the woods. 

In our excitement we minded not the ap- 
proach of darkness until we realized that the 
light was too poor for good pictures. So, 
calling it a very successful day, and with 
pictures to substantiate the trip, we left the 
platform and the bears for another time. 

About two weeks later the old garbage 
dump was visited again and additional pic- 
tures taken. Good luck also was with us on 
that trip for at one time we saw three bears 
feeding at one time. One thing I forgot to 
tell you—that the distance from the blind to 
the edge of the dump is only fifty feet. 





BEAR 

There is considerable controversy about. the 
proper method of measuring a bear hide. To 
arrive at the absolutely correct length of the 
bear, it should be measured with a steel tape, 
in a straight line from tip of nose to tip of 
tail before skinning. 

If the hide is measured after skinning, the 
width is determined by the distance across, 
including the extreme end of the claws of 
the forefeet. A fairly correct length may 
be determined by first stretching the skin 
in the width. If measurements are taken in 
this manner, do not overstretch to gain either 
length or width. Both measurements must 
be taken simultaneously, or at least without 
moving the hide after the first measurement 
has been taken. 

As a rule the extreme reach of the front 
paws should equal the distance from tip to 
tip. 

HELP RESEARCH ON PARASITES 
OF GAME 


All sportsmen, and especially all of our 
own field men, are earnestly requested to ex- 
amine both deer and bear killed this year 
for any lice or ticks that may be found on 
them. These parasites would probably be 
found most commonly—if at all—on the 
short hair of the belly, behind the forelegs, 
or on the neck. They could be picked from 
the hair with the bare fingers or with small 
tweezers or forceps and placed in a small 
vial. It will be better if the vial is after- 
ward filled with some preservative, such as 
alcohol or formalin. 

If any are obtained please forward them 
to the office of the Game Commission, and 
be SURE to give complete data, such as 
time and place where the animal was shot, 
the name of the party collecting them, where 
they were found on the body, whether they 
were abundant, and especially whether they 
were taken off a deer or a bear. We are col- 
laborating with the United States Bureau 
of Entomology, at Washington, in this study 
of the possible parasites of our game, and 
it may prove to be a very important problem 
in the welfare of our larger wild life. 


A county claim on an adult and five half- 
grown weasels was probated on May 1. 
This is rather an early date for young 
weasels. 








Walter S. Beaver. 








PENNSYLVANIANS CARRY OFF 
HONORS IN NATIONAL TRAPSHOOT 


On August 25 at the 1938 tournament of 
the A. T. A. on the Permanent Home Grounds, 
Vandalia, Ohio, Walter S. Beaver, of Ber- 
wyn, Pa., won the Grand American Handicap 
from twenty-five yards, the first time in the 
history of the grand American this premier 
event of trapshooting was ever won from 
that distance. 

30th Beaver and Ned Lilly, of Michigan, 
the seventeen year old boy wonder, shot 
98x100, Beaver from twenty-five yards, and 
Lilly from twenty-four yards, but in the 
shootoff Beaver shot 25x25, and Lilly only 
23x25. 

This is the only time the blue ribbon event 
has been won from over twenty-three yards, 
and only twice before has it been won even 
from the twenty-three yard line. 

The Quaker City Gun Club, of Philadel- 
phia, held a special Open Shoot on their 
grounds in honor of the new champion, 

At the same meetiag Miss Alice Crothers, 
of Chestnut Hill, Pa., won the Ladies’ Single 
Championship of North America with 
183x200. 


In sending in a marsh hawk to the 
Game Commission, Frank Beers, Berwin- 
dale, Pa., reports that this hawk came 
to a crow call (distress call of the young) 
every time, and was finally shot when an- 
swering this call. 














Alice Crothers. 
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Rabbits and Squirrels may be hunted every day in 
November except Sunday. 


Small Game Includes 


Blackbirds 

“Wild Turkeys 

Ringneck Pheasants (Male) 
Ruffed Grouse 

Bob-white Quail 

Hares 


*Wild Turkeys closed in Wyoming, Pike, Wayne, 
Monroe, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Carbon, Schuy]l- 
kill, Berks, Northampton, Lehigh, Dauphin, Leb- 
anon, Tioga, Bradford, Clearfield, Jefferson and 
Lycoming Counties. 
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